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Modern Languages 
and the Non-Specialist 


F. T. H. FLETCHER 


(EpitoriAL Note.—This article by Professor F. T. H. Fletcher, M.A., D.Litt., 
Professor of French in the University of Liverpool, is the text of his 1949 
Presidential Address to the Lancashire and Cheshire Branch of the Modern 
Language Association. It is reprinted from Modern Languages, Vol. XXXI, 
No. 3 (September 1950), by kind permission of the Editor. 

It is essential that from time to time language teachers should re-examine 
the aims of their courses in relation to the actual needs of students in a changing 
world. Despite the wide differences between the curricula of schools and 
universities in this country and those elsewhere, teachers of English abroad 
are confronted with problems in many ways similar to those discussed by 
Professor Fletcher. We feel that whether readers agree or disagree with details 
of Professor Fletcher's suggestions, his plea for a closer correlation of content 
and methods with the varied aims of different types of learner will be read 
with interest.) 

IT IS PERHAPS more difficult to define what we mean by a language 
specialist than it is to define any other specialism. Language itself 
is so essentially a tool, a means to some end outside itself, not an 
end in itself. Hence the vast majority of those who study foreign 
languages are non-specialists; they need their linguistic knowledge 
as an accessory, not as a main professional qualification. The 
market for language specialists is indeed extremely small—teaching 
in schools and universities, translating, reporting of foreign news, 
foreign commercial correspondence, diplomacy, and a few other 
activities which might be described as language specialisms, though 
even here, in most cases, the foreign language is a means rather 
than an end, a precision tool for the efficient carrying out of 
operations not linguistic in character. Moreover persons intending 
to engage in these pursuits, which are so different from each other, 
are more or less condemned to follow one undifferentiated course 
having little relation with the end they have in view, namely, the 
so-called ‘Honours’! course of a university, with its insistence upon 
literature and philology. In other words, for them there is not too 
much specialization, but too little. Now I am well aware that the 
old ideal of a university was to purvey to its students what we may 
call fundamental knowledge and culture, and to leave professional 
training to other bodies. But it must be admitted that the march 
of time has transformed the social function of the universities 
[English University students may study for an Honours Degree or a Pass 


(or General) Degree. An Honours Degree is more specialized than a Pass 
Degree, and the standard in a selected subject is higher.—Ed.] 
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from the dissemination of culture to preparation for active par- 
ticipation in the hurly-burly of practical life. Even the Faculties 
of Arts have their ‘applied’ side, just like the Faculties of Science. 
Now this may be right, or it may be wrong. That is not my point. 
I say merely that it is so. But for my own part I feel no invincible 
horror at the notion that those institutions—the schools and 
universities—that have the charge of our minds should have an 
eye to our bodies also, and combine the ideal with the practical. 
In the matter of modern languages, I am indeed inclined to think 
that they pay too little attention to the practical use to which 
linguistic knowledge may be put, and too much to an outworn 
notion of pure knowledge. However, let me hasten to add that I 
am really much less concerned with utility in language studies than 
with the creation of a real culture consisting in a living synthesis 
of knowledge and activity—a mental life in which all the parts are 
organically related to each other. Of course, the more complex the 
synthesis, the wider the culture. Up to now, French like most 
modern languages has been taught as a thing in itself, without 
reference to other subjects, or to the end in view, or to those aspects 
of French life and culture which do not normally find their way 
into our French syllabuses. 

Now if it is true that our Honours courses are designed to 
inculcate scholarship rather than culture on the one hand, and on 
the other to produce savants and pedagogues to the exclusion of 
other kinds of professional men, it is even more true that the 
non-specialist courses, both in school and university, appear to 
take insufficient account of the many and varied uses to which a 
necessarily imperfect linguistic knowledge can be put. Here again 
there is plenty of room for differentiation in syllabus and teaching 
method, based on the nature of the end in view. For let us be 
quite frank with ourselves: the vast majority of those who learn 
foreign languages do so not out of sheer love of the thing, nor 
even out of intellectual curiosity, but with an ulterior motive. 
Either the foreign languages are needed to satisfy examination or 
professional requirements, or they are indispensable as an accessory 
to other studies and occupations, or they are useful for purposes of 
foreign travel, and so on. Within these large categories there are, 
of course, an infinite number of subdivisions; but it would obviously 
be quite impossible to provide in the schools and universities for 
every type of student. Nevertheless, our present syllabuses tend to 
be unreal when set side by side with the multifarious hopes and 
aims of our pupils. They are designed—and this, I think, applies 
equally to the grammar Schools and the universities—on the 
assumption that every pupil may become a specialist, by which we 
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mean an expert not only in the spoken and written language, but 
in grammar, philology and literature, and possibly in the national 
history and institutions as well. 

Let us, however, begin on the classical assumption that linguistic 
training has a four-fold aim: to understand the written word; to 
understand the spoken word; the ability to speak the foreign 
language; the ability to write the foreign language. (Literature is 
not primarily linguistic, though it involves linguistic knowledge.) 

Now the tendency in English schools, however short the course— 
and it may be as short as one or two years in a secondary Modern 
school1—is to attempt to inculcate the elements of all these four 
disciplines as though they constitute a single discipline. I maintain, 
however, that in fact they are vastly different and that only the 
intending university Arts student needs to study all four. Taken 
separately they correspond roughly to the three main categories of 
non-specialist pupils, those who need to read, those who need to 
speak, and those who need to write. 

At the school level, two main considerations should govern the 
planning of the courses: (a) the length of time normally available, 
in terms of years and of periods a week; (4) the kind of purposes 
to which the linguistic knowledge will be applied. With regard to 
(a), the time will vary as between the grammar schools on the one 
hand and the secondary modern schools and commercial schools 
on the other, because it can be assumed that a considerable number 
of grammar school pupils will remain at school until they are 17, _ 
18 or 19; whereas pupils in the modern schools will either tend to 
leave at the legal leaving age, 15, or will concentrate on subjects 
of a vocational character. As for (4), the grammar school course 
will often be a preparation for further linguistic studies at the 
university and may fairly be based, in part,? on that assumption. 
A curriculum involving all four disciplines may be planned, with 
the proviso that writing in the foreign language should not consist 
in translation, but rather in free expression or composition. On 
the other hand, even at the grammar schools provision should be 
made for those whose future activities will be mainly scientific, 


‘ [Since 1945 all children in Britain receive secondary education from the 
age of eleven. The children most likely to profit from academic studies usually 
go to the ‘Secondary Grammar Schools’, which correspond approximately to 
the Lycées or Gymnasia in other countries. The other children, with less 
academic bias, go to ‘Secondary Technical’ or ‘Secondary Modern’ Schools, 
where the instruction is more practical. The ‘Public Schools’ are independent 
institutions, and the curriculum is similar to that in the Secondary Grammar 
Schools.—Ed.] 


*I have in mind particularly ‘A’ stream pupils [i.e. the best class of an age- 
group—Ed.]}. 
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commercial or administrative. Such pupils! could take a shorter 
course (possibly only two years) or a course involving a reduced 
number of periods a week, the object of which will be to acquire a 
fluent reading knowledge of ordinary French. Hence even in the 
grammar schools at least two types of course should be planned, 
one for potential Arts students, the other for the rest. Such a 
degree of ‘specialization’ ought to be within the resources of school 
staffs. Reading should form a large part of both types, of course, and 
to this extent literature would have to be introduced. But it should be 
literature in a very wide sense, not excluding newspapers and other 
writings of an ephemeral type. In neither course should literature 
be approached from either a historical or a critical point of view. 

Already in the grammar schools, then, I conceive that the four 
sub-sections which together constitute a linguistic discipline should 
be dissociated to a certain extent in order to bring our teaching 
methods into line with practical needs and with my ideal of a full, 
harmonious and well-integrated intellectual life. In the modern 
schools, as I conceive the matter, it is still more imperative to break 
down the old formula of grammar, speech, translation, reading and 
composition. To me, at least, it is clear that the ability to read in 
a foreign language is one thing, and the ability to write in it is 
something entirely different. Again, to speak a foreign language is 
an absolutely different proposition from reading it or writing it. 
Of course, speaking a language and understanding it when spoken 
by others are complementary. But we still have three groups or 
disciplines each answering a different need and relating to different 
circumstances and types of student. 

Now I take it that the average modern school pupil has neither 
the time, nor the inclination, nor probably the ability to master a 
language, root and branch. His programme contains, in addition 
to ordinary school subjects like mathematics, geography, history, 
English and French, other subjects of a vocational character upon 
which in all probability his main attention will be centred. Conse- 
quently, the number of periods a week available for language study 
—and probably also the number of years—will be considerably less 
than in the grammar schools. But even if that were not the case, 
it seems clear that the language courses in modern schools should 
aim primarily (I do not say exclusively) at giving the pupil the 
ability to read ordinary French, Spanish, German, Italian, &c., and 
should be based accordingly on a direct reading method technique. 
In the technical and commercial schools, too, there is clearly room 
for similar courses, though here I should be inclined to give the 


1 Partly “B’ and ‘C’ streams [i.e. the second best and remaining classes of an 
age-group—Ed.], partly pupils with a scientific bent. 
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reading course, after the first year, a more technical bias. A good 
deal of experimentation has been done, particularly in the United 
States and Canada, with a view to evolving an effective direct 
reading method. It is mainly in this connection that basic vocabu- 
laries and frequency lists have been found useful. They were, I 
think, first exploited by Forde and Hicks of Toronto in a series of 
readers published by Dent; but that was some years ago and there 
are now many others on the market. Nevertheless it is a technique 
that we have developed little in this country, not I think because 
of any intrinsic weakness in the method, but because we are con- 
stitutionally averse from experiment of any kind. To basic vocabu- 
laries we appear to prefer the relatively unscientific word lists and 
simplified texts. 

Whatever system of reading method we may adopt for these 
shortened courses, whether in the grammar schools or the modern 
schools, I do not see much room for formal grammar, translation 
or composition (free or otherwise). However, for pupils in the 
modern schools who intend to enter commerce and what I hope 
I may call without offence the minor professions like clerking, 
commercial art, salesmanship, commercial travelling, banking, local 
journalism, or the executive branch of the Civil Service, it is almost 
as important to know how to converse in one or more foreign 
languages as it is to read them, and much more important than to 
know how to write in them. The courses here should therefore be 
partly, indeed largely, oral in character and recourse might well 
be had to adventitious aids to fluent and correct speech such as 
the radio, the gramophone, trips abroad, foreign tutors, and the 
like. Here, too, if anywhere, is the ideal field for direct method 
technique; and I for one would not exclude the direct conversation 
technique so successfully worked out by Berlitz, Pelman and similar 
private organizations. The great thing, however short and sketchy 
the course, is to ensure some permanent result closely related to 
the powers of the pupils and to their needs in later life. If their 
efforts are too diffused, the net result may well be nil. 

With regard to the universities, I take it that for some time to 
come students for all Faculties will be recruited mainly from the 
grammar schools, though possibly the new technical schools will in 
time supply a certain number of entrants to the technological 
departments of universities (if these succeed in resisting attempts 
to throw them out of the universities). In other words, most of 
the students entering the Arts Faculties of universities will have 
studied the foreign language from the four-fold point of view to 
which I have referred, and nearly all will have read some literature. 
It is, however, quite obvious that once they have passed their 
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H.S.C.1 or its future equivalent and get to the university, they will 
fall into many well-defined categories, and that specialists will be 
in a minority. The rest will either be specialists in other subjects 
or will be offering the foreign language as a ‘pass’? subject at 
various levels. It would clearly be out of the question, with staffing 
as it is at present, to cater individually for all the various categories 
of non-specialists. A certain amount of grouping is quite inevitable, 
but I do think the present tendency—partly through lack of teachers, 
partly through insufficient imagination and consideration—is to 
keep the number of varieties of courses much too low and to lump 
together groups of students whose needs are fundamentally different. 
{n any characteristic university first-year group taking, say, French, 
you will find: 
(a) ‘General’ Degree students taking French to 2nd year (or 
subsidiary) standard; 
(6) ‘General’ Degree students taking French to 3rd year (or main) 
standard ; 
(c) specialists in other subjects taking French to Ist year standard; 
(d) specialists in other subjects taking French to 2nd year 
standard; 
(e) Commerce students taking French to Ist year standard; 
(f) Commerce students taking French to 2nd year standard; 
(g) Commerce students taking French to 3rd year standard; 
(h) Economics, science, and other ‘technical’ students taking 
French for one year. 
Hidden within these large categories—and doubtless there are 
others I have omitted, especially among specialists in other subjects— 
you will find a considerable variety of students having quite different 
needs, such that a course suitable for historians is most unsuitable 
for, say, geographers. Again, the aspiring specialist in English 
would require an entirely different kind of training in a foreign 
language from that required by intending specialists in other 
foreign languages; in the first case the approach would be largely 
literary, in the second largely philological. The intending 
philosopher would again need a different kind of preparation. In 
the case of commerce and science students we have already been 
obliged to recognize their special claims and to devise courses 
1 [The examinations for General School Certificate (G.S.C.) and Higher 
School Certificate (H.S.C.) will be replaced from 1951 by an examination for 
the ‘General Certificate of Education’, which can be taken at three levels. The 
Advanced Level of the examination will be to some extent equivalent to the 


former Higher School Certificate Examination, and will normally be taken 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen.—Ed.] 


2A ‘pass’ subject is one taken for a University degree at a lower standard 
than for Honours.—Ed.] 
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suited to their special needs; but little if anything has yet been done 
to meet the particular needs of other specialists. Nor, with present 
staffs, can much be yet contemplated. But what we can do is to 
make a rough distinction between those Arts students who are 
devoting one, two or three years to their language studies, and 
plan our courses in such a way that whatever their length, some 
useful, lasting, and well-rounded (if incomplete) result shall be 
achieved. 

It is obvious that the one-year student will be taking his foreign 
language as a pure accessory: what he needs is a tool which will 
enable him to tap richer and more varied sources of information 
and documentation and so take a broader view of his speciality. 
For such a student, however admirable such studies may be in 
theory, philology, translation into the language, literary history, 
and criticism, even grammar, will—I think rightly—be regarded as 
a nuisance, and probably also as a bore unless the lecturer is 
sufficiently gifted to make it interesting in its own right. The staple 
of the one-year university course will therefore be wide reading in 
the foreign language—and this may well include good literature, 
though it should be treated from the literary and linguistic rather 
than the historical point of view—and a certain amount of transla- 
tion into English. I am inclined to think that for this class of 
student translation from English should be completely avoided, or 
if it is practised at all, it should be on the extensive rather than the 
intensive scale. I mean proses should be long rather than difficult, 
in order to give the student plenty of exercise within the relatively 
narrow scope of his attainments. But better even than this type of 


‘exercise would be free composition, not on subjects of literary 


history or literary criticism, but on topics of general interest con- 
nected as far as possible with the country whose language is being 
used. The sort of fussy and meticulous translation of short difficult 
English passages into the foreign language which we favour in the 
universities at present is not only beyond the powers of teacher 
and pupil alike, it tends to breed lack of confidence in the teacher 
and despair in the pupil. It has very little practical value, and I 
venture to say that its cultural value is negligible. 

With regard to the books and journals read or translated in the 
one-year course, these should be as far as possible related to the 
general trend of the student’s studies or at any rate not entirely 
divorced from them. For instance, all such students might follow 
a course of good imaginative but not necessarily ‘classical’ literature, 
not excluding poetry—since such literature enters into the general 
cultural background of any civilized person—but there should also 
be, as far as possible, history reading for the historians, philosophical 
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reading for philosophers, scientific reading for physicists, chemists 
and geographers, economics for economists, &c., in order to 
familiarize them with the jargon of their particular specialism. In 
short, the one-year university course could be framed somewhat 
as follows:—{a) a general reading course (without literary history 
or criticism); (6) a special reading course, for which students would 
be grouped according to specialisms; (c) translation from the foreign 
language; (d) conversation and reading aloud. If time allowed 
there could be opportunities for free composition, or ‘extensive’ 
translation of simple English into the foreign language. It is generally 
agreed that university Arts courses, particularly in the first year, 
are at present hopelessly miscellaneous. The suggestions I have 
made might go some way towards a measure of correlation and 
integration. 

The average two-year student of a foreign language will again 
have his main interest elsewhere. During the first year he might 
well follow such a course as the one outlined above. But in his 
second year, though the same general lines of study would still be 
followed, he would be encouraged to take a somewhat wider view 
of the country whose language he is studying. That is to say, 
while he would continue to read its best literature, he would be 
introduced to its national and civic organization, its institutions 
and customs, the main features of its history and geography, its 
present-day activities as reflected in the Press, journals, &c., in 
short, the national literature would be made to take its place in 
the general picture of the national civilization. I often fear that 
our students leave the universities with the impression that the 
story of France or Germany or Spain is mainly one of linguistic 
and literary movements; a history, yes, but a history that leaves 
out all the more truly national elements. For it is true to say that, 
to a very large degree, literature has no frontiers. From the two- 
year course I should continue to exclude both philology and literary 
history and criticism. 

The three-year ‘ordinary’ student of a foreign language, while 
not a specialist in the accepted sense of the word, has to be trained 
with an eye to the possibility of his being employed as a specialist, 
e.g. as a teacher. It is therefore right and proper that his approach 
to the study should be more detailed and scholarly than that of 
his more dilettante brethren. From the very outset of his course 
he should be treated in a different way from those following shorter 
courses. For instance, in the first year, there should be a more 
analytical approach to the language, by way of grammar and set 
prose composition. In the second and third years, there should be 
a general survey or ‘history’ of the literature, but always with the 
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arriére-pensée that all literary history, and in particular French 
literary history, is a highly artificial, not to say false, arrangement 
of facts, designed by its disarming simplicity to mislead as well as 
assist the student. Literary history in its best sense does not so 
much compare and contrast succeeding ‘schools’ with each other 
as relate literary works to the general complex of events which gave 
rise to them or to which, alternatively, they themselves gave rise. 
It places literature in a national perspective and inserts it in the 
vast living organism of a total civilization. 

On the language side, flexibility and imagination in the use of 
the written language will be promoted by regular textual analysis 
and criticism for points of style and syntax. This is an exercise 
which is very largely neglected at present; nearly the whole attention 
is focused upon the thought content of literature, very little upon 
the mode of expressing the thought. And one of the reasons for 
that is that it is an extremely delicate operation upon which few 
conscientious teachers would lightly embark. A cultured native 
teacher would appear to be indispensable for this kind of work; 
though I think that for syntactical points this is less important 
than for points of style and taste. Again, it would seem to be quite 
legitimate to demand of what the Americans might call the near- 
specialist some acquaintance with the history of the language. By 
that I do not mean exclusively its early history nor merely the 
phonological laws which governed the processes of its emergence 
from a parent language. I am thinking rather—or at least as well— 
of its history as an independent entity, reacting to all kinds of social, 
political and psychological forces throughout the whole length of 
its existence. Whereas our present methods of teaching what is 
variously called ‘historical grammar’, ‘history of the language’, 
and so on, tend to compartmentalize still further a subject that is 
already too compartmentalized by relation to other Arts subjects, 
the method I envisage would not only show a given language 
developing in sympathy with other aspects of the national life, but 
would throw light upon the laws governing language development 
in general. It would be as it were a study of general linguistics, 
based upon and illustrated from a particular language. In this 
manner, perspective and depth will be given to the student’s know- 
ledge of the language. I doubt very much whether any but the real 
specialist need concern himself with the mass of worthless literary 
remains which professional scholars have rescued from oblivion. 
I do not of course deny that they may possess, in default of any 
artistic merit accessible to the ordinary individual, a certain historical 
interest. But the average student of foreign languages has too 
widely-dispersed interests to be able to afford such a highly particu- 
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larized study and can better employ his time in acquiring mastery 
over the living tongue. 

Doubtless many of my recommendations have already been 
anticipated in many quarters and I apologize if some of them misfire. 
Others may appear reactionary, especially those that call in question 
the appropriateness of direct method for certain short courses. 
For me it is largely a problem of time and priorities, and this has 
led me perhaps to take an excessively utilitarian point of view. | 
confess that my preference goes, not to studies that are still-born 
or that develop in a pale vacuum, but to activities which have an 
issue in real values of almost any kind, not excluding of course 
cultural and spiritual values. I am therefore concerned to ensure 
that, however long or however short a course may be, it may 
leave some permanent mark on the pupil’s mental development, 
on his store of knowledge, and on his maturity as a civilized human 
being. And this ideal can only be realized by a wise apportioning 
of linguistic study in relation to the time available and the practical 
end in view. 
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Translation 
as a Linguistic Exercise 


J. G. WEIGHTMAN 


IT IS POSSIBLE to think of translation in two ways: either as a 
literary genre, in which case its rules are loose and indefinite, or 
as an exact discipline, in which case its aims are easy to define, 
although there may be some disagreement about the methods of 
achieving them. I should like to consider the two conceptions in 
turn, putting special emphasis on the second. 

While the classical languages were still supreme, that is up to 
the end of the eighteenth century, translation in the first sense 
was thought of as a major literary genre; now it is a minor one. 
It is customary for a young writer to begin his career by translating 
and reviewing, and mature writers, in a lull between two creative 
bouts, will translate some foreign work that has caught their 
fancy. A very small number of writers devote themselves entirely 
to translation. But usually, the main interest of the translator, who 
is himself an artist, is to produce an artistic effect in his own 
language. He is not concerned to be absolutely faithful to the 
original. Usually he cannot be, because he does not know the 
foreign language very well. His aim may be to transfer to his own 
language only one or two features of the foreign work; some 
peculiar twist of the plot, a new dramatic situation, a particular 
mood, or some fresh use of imagery. He can, therefore, take almost 
any liberty with his model. He can twist it to suit the taste of his 
public, he can impose upon it the imprint of his own personality, 
or he may simply take from it the germ of an idea that he develops 
in his own way. Any liberty is justified, provided the result is 
successful. This is the kind of translation we find in Yeats’ sonnet, 
‘When you are old and grey’ (from Ronsard’s ‘Quand vous serez 
bien vieille’), or in snatches all through Eliot’s poetry. I should 
prefer to call it not translation but adaptation. And its curious 
feature is that the misinterpretations it contains may, from the 
literary or even the intellectual point of view, be its most fertile 
and successful elements. The Authorized Version of the Bible 
was not meant to be an adaptation, yet it now seems clear that 
many of its most famous phrases were both misunderstandings of 
the original and distortions of current usage. This form of transla- 
tion is equivalent, then, to hybridization and may produce new 
and interesting effects. Religions, which at first sight seem to 
depend so much on translations, may owe a good deal of their 
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richness and obscurity to such hybridization. But, whether religious 
or literary, translation which veers unwittingly into adaptation is 
not a strict linguistic exercise; it is rather an adventure in language, 
with its own creative validity. 

Translation proper I take to be the attempt to render as exactly 
as possible into a given language what has first been written in 
another. The first requirement therefore, is a really detailed 
knowledge of, and a feeling for, both languages. It is a fallacy to 
say that the translator should not know the foreign language too 
well. If he has not almost the same sensitivity to the language as 
a native, then he is not properly aware of the shades of meaning 
and emotion that have to be rendered. Of course, his task is easier; 
not seeing the finer points, he is not bothered about their transla- 
tion. He can still produce a fluent, more or less coherent version, 
which will pass muster as long as it is not compared with the 
original. The small proportion of good, published translation 
from French into English is normally of this kind. The translator 
has a fair knowledge of French and a good command of English, 
and he produces a readable text which is about seventy-five or 
eighty per cent accurate. The specialist can usually find a mis- 
translation or two on every page, as well as omissions and wrong 
shades of meaning. Such readable translation serves a purpose, 
but the technique of translation can be made a much more exacting 
discipline. In the case of prose (I assume that verse is untrans- 
latable), there is no reason why readableness should not be combined 
with eighty-five or ninety per cent accuracy. It is true, however, 
that a very close knowledge of the foreign language can upset the 
translator’s knowledge of his own language, and lead him to write 
jargon; but only for a time, only while he is assimilating the foreign 
tongue. Everyone who acquires a second language goes through 
a period of uncertainty when he loses control over both his mother- 
tongue and the other, and every bilingual person becomes confused 
when ill or tired. But it is surely a sign of defeatism to say that 
one should not know the foreign language too well. I have heard 
this argument from more than one person who was, like most of 
us, in no danger of knowing anything too well. After the crisis, 
there is a gradual stabilization, usually in favour of the mother- 
tongue, and the intimate knowledge of the foreign language is 
entirely an advantage. Where such knowledge is lacking, translation 
can never become really thorough. It is impossible, for instance, 
adequately to correct a translation from a language of which one 
has only a smattering. It can be put into correct English, of course, 
but one can never know, except through discussion with a native 
who has an extremely good knowledge of English (and has, therefore, 
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in corpore vili, run the risk of too much knowledge), whether or 
not one has respected the characteristics of the original. 

Given a thorough command of both languages, it is possible to 
discuss analytically the various difficulties that arise. This, I think, 
is an essential process, because mastery of language is always 
largely unconscious, even in the case of a foreign language we 
have tried to learn consciously; we are unaware of the assimilation 
of finer shades of meaning and emotional force, since language 
affects us at various levels as we read or hear it. The translator’s 
business is to bring these shades of meaning to light and compare 
them in the two languages he is dealing with; the divergencies are 
so subtle and so numerous, say between French and English, that 
one may have been translating for ten years and still discover in 
each new paragraph some resemblance or discrepancy of which 
one had not been conscious, and which needs to be taken into 
account in translation. The quality of a translator’s work depends 
just as much on his analytical ability as on his stylistic gifts; this 
is why some bilingual individuals, who have no gift for analysis, 
are poor translators. 

Any translator must start, of course, from the principle that 
absolute perfection is impossible. Words are so weighted with 
associations, they are linked to each other in so complex a fashion 
inside each language, that they never correspond exactly from one 
language to another. Take any word in English and let the mind 
dwell on it; the train of ideas and emotions it evokes is always 
considerably different from that suggested by the corresponding 
word in French. Take, for instance, the word ‘word’ itself. It has 
a sturdy, rather solemn sound, very unlike the round plop of 
‘mot’, which is the first equivalent to spring to mind. Hamlet’s 
‘Words, words, words’ does not produce the same effect, to my 
ear, as the usual translation, ‘Des mots, des mots, des mots’. The 
latter phrase suggests a sharper, more superficial and intellectual 
kind of impatience, and is without the melancholy lilt given by the 
vowel of ‘word’. ‘Mot’, in fact, rarely occurs in French poetry; 
when emotion and dignity are required, the terms ‘la parole’ or 
‘le verbe’ are used. ‘Le Verbe’ corresponds to ‘the Word’, with 
some reservations; ‘the Word’ has, for an Englishman, an entirely 
biblical ring, because he thinks immediately of ‘the Word was 
with God and the Word was God’, although he usually does not 
know what Word means in this sense. The Frenchman does not 
have a constant biblical system of reference, unless he happens to 
be Paul Claudel or André Gide, but ‘Le Verbe’ does suggest, in 
the first place, the religious term, the ‘Logos’. However, ‘le Verbe’ 
is also used in modern French as a noble term for ‘speech’ by 
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non-religious writers who have that mystic reverence for language 
which derives from Mallarmé and Surrealism. We could hardly 
use ‘the Word’ in this sense, but if we did, the correspondence 
would still not be exact, because it would be easier to move up 
the scale from the prosaic ‘word’ to the solemn ‘Word’, than it 
is to jump from ‘le mot’ or ‘la parole’ to ‘le Verbe’; the use of 
‘le Verbe’ implies a considerable degree of self-consciousness, and 
the writers who employ it in this way may seem to us rather 
pompous and humourless, although it should be remembered that 
solemn self-consciousness is more acceptable in France than in 
England. I have often wondered whether differences between 
nations could not be traced back, in some cases, to the fact that 
in one language two or more emotions or ideas are covered by the 
same word, so that it is easy to mix them or to move unconsciously 
from one to the other, whereas in the other language the demarcation 
line is clear through a change of term, and movement from one 
to the other involves a mental jolt. Adequate gradation from idea 
to idea or emotion to emotion is often one of the most difficult 
things to achieve in translation, as can be seen from a comparison 
of ‘word’, ‘talk’, ‘speech’, ‘language’ and ‘mot’, ‘parole’, ‘verbe’, 
‘discours’, ‘langue’, ‘langage’, &c., or any other two sets of words, 
however alike they may look at first glance. But it is remarkable 
how great a degree of correspondence can be obtained, if care is 
taken to consider all the interrelations between words, and to rebuild 
them in the second language. In the long run, the strange thing 
is not that languages differ so much, but that the human mind 
achieves similar effects in so many different ways. 

In dealing with any two languages, one can work out a great 
number of almost mechanical rules to be applied in translating 
prose with, or without, literary merit. These are the rules for the 
avoidance of translator’s jargon and of the unnecessarily foreign 
flavour that pervades much published work. If we are translating 
from French into English, it is an elementary precaution, for 
example, to avoid the frequent use of the demonstrative adjectives 
‘this’ and ‘that’, where the ordinary article ‘the’ is sufficient in 
English, as well as such constructions as (I quote) ‘But what is a 
neurasthenic? It is a thinking man’. Less elementary, perhaps, is 
the avoidance of such translations as ‘My poor friend!’ for ‘Mon 
pauvre ami!’ Usually, the vocative ‘Mon pauvre ami’ does not 
qualify the person addressed. It expresses rather a subjective sadness 
which the speaker projects on to the other person—a shade of 
meaning which is sometimes implied in English by ‘My dear fellow!’ 
Conversely, in translating from English into French, we soon realize 
that a passive construction can often be turned into an active 
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construction with the pronoun ‘on’, or that the pluperfect should 
be used in cases where the simple past is enough in English, or 
again that ‘How are you?’ can only on very rare occasions be 
rendered by ‘Comment vous portez-vous?’ since the latter 
expression is not an empty formula but always means ‘How are 
you, physically?’ There are thousands of such details, and it is 
part of the exercise of translation to discover them and gradually 
to learn them. Once they have been acquired, however, that part 
of translation which is concerned with them becomes an almost 
automatic operation. 

But the translation of good literary prose can never become 
automatic, because a writer’s style is always to some extent his 
personal creation and results from his peculiar way of combining 
words and giving rhythm to his sentences. Each page will contain 
felicities characteristic of his intelligence and sensibility, and which 
are often slight departures from accepted usage. The analysis of 
these linguistic peculiarities is endless, and their translation consists 
in striking a delicate balance between at least three different factors: 
the immediate, literal meaning, the various secondary, suggested 
meanings, and the sensuous effect of the syllables. Sometimes one 
is obliged to resort to the hybridization I mentioned in connection 
with adaptation, but in translation proper such hybridization is 
conscious and should always be kept down to an absolute minimum. 
Suppose, in translating from French into English, we have to tackle 
a passage from Paul Claudel’s Ode, in free verse, on St. Jerome, 
the translator of the Vulgate and the patron saint of men of letters 
and translators. It is not an example of Claudel at his best, but it 
has strongly marked features which make it a useful illustration: * 


‘La correction que les Anges t’ont administrée, il faut croire 
que c’était pour de bon! 

‘Jér6me, je les remercie 4 coups de fouet pour toujours qui 
vont exorcisé de Cicéron! 

‘Ce n’est pas quand tu t’expliques ou que tu écris 4 Paula que 
tu manques de faconde et de rotondité. 

‘Mais l’abrupte montagne de Dieu, 4 quoi se prendre, c’est 
la Grace et non pas les Graces pour y monter! 

‘L’important est de passer, et tant pis si je ne peux passer 
qu’a contre-sens. 

‘L’important est de monter ¢a, bon gré mal gré, il le faut, 
quand ce serait avec les dents! 

‘Regardez-moi qui me déméne et qui mache du grec et de 
’hébreu, et ce latin inoui tout 4 coup, le voila qui me sort par 
tous les pores.’ 
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Claudel is here mixing the literary and colloquial styles, as he 
often does, to produce an effect of lyrical violence. The translator 
has to decide in each particular case, how far he can preserve the 
mixture. This is the best I can make of the passage: 


‘That trouncing the Angels gave you must have been good and 
proper! 

‘Jerome, I thank them for having, with lashes of lasting effect, 
delivered you from Cicero. 

‘When it’s a question of explaining yourself or writing to Paula, 
you certainly show no lack of fluency and grandiloquence. 

‘But God’s steep mountain, there’s something to get hold of; 
Grace, and not the Graces, are needed to scale it! 

‘The main thing is to get to the top; and it’s too bad if I can 
only get there the wrong way round. 

‘The main thing is to clamber up by hook or by crook; I must, 
even if it mean hanging on by my teeth. 

‘Look at me in the throes, champing Greek and Hebrew, until 
suddenly that astounding Latin breaks out of me like a sweat. 


There are at least two effects that cannot, I think, be reproduced 
in English. Firstly, the curious position in the second line of the 
words ‘a coups de fouet pour toujours’, which surely qualify 
‘exorcisé’ and not ‘remercie’. The jumbled word-order is probably 
determined in the first place by the rhythm (it suddenly increases 
the speed of the line and gives it a lyrical lift), but it is perhaps 
also a reminiscence of the looser arrangement of the elements of a 
Latin sentence. This kind of illogicality is queerer in English than 
in French because, James Joyce notwithstanding, we are less 
accustomed to the syntactical boldness introduced by Mallarmé, 
Rimbaud, and the Surrealists. Secondly, ‘passer 4 contre-sens’ is 
probably to be understood as a fusion of the two expressions 
‘a contre-sens’ (“backwards’, ‘in the opposite direction’) and ‘un 
contre-sens’ (‘a mistranslation’). It is a pity that the word ‘howler’ 
cannot be worked into a similar ambiguity in English. Incidentally 
this line shows that Claudel himself inclines towards adaptation 
rather than translation, which is what one would expect of a 
Romantic poet and a rather rumbustious Christian. 

A few other points are perhaps worth mentioning. 

It would be a mistake to translate ‘correction’, which is as homely 
a term as ‘spanking’, by any noble word such as ‘chastisement’. 

‘Too bad’ is perhaps an Americanism, but ‘so much the worse’ 
sounds very heavy nowadays. 

‘Bon gré, mal gré’ means, of course, ‘willy-nilly’. Unfortunately, 
the correct translation has a slightly comic ring, whereas the hard 
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monosyllables of ‘bon gré, mal gré’ suggest plodding effort; I 
should therefore prefer something equally firm, such as ‘by hook 
or by crook’ or even ‘rain or shine’. 

I move furthest away from the literal meaning of the French 
in the last line, where I translate ‘me sort par tous les pores’ by 
‘breaks out of me like a sweat’. Metaphors with the word ‘pores’ 
are commoner in French than in English; ‘oozes forth from all my 
pores’ would sound rather sticky, whereas ‘breaks out of me like 
a sweat’ is homely English and suggests vigorous effort. This is a 
case where the literary effect is more important than the literal 
meaning. Another example I have come across recently is Francis 
Ponge’s description of the wasp as ‘hypocrite et hydromélique’, in 
his prose poem Notes pour la Guépe. The only way I can see of 
retaining the alliteration and something of the literal sense is by 
rendering the expression as ‘mealy-mouthed and mead-loving’, 
although ‘mealy-mouthed’ means hypocritical only in a limited 
sense. 

On most of these points, as on many others contained in these 
few lines, lengthy arguments are possible. I merely wish to 
emphasize that the rendering of each phrase supposes a careful 
calculation of its various meanings, its emotional tone, and its 
place in the general scheme. Such calculation can never be final, 
of course, because, beyond a certain degree of closeness in its 
examination, language tends to become blurred. In addition, our 
attitude to words or combinations of words varies according to 
time and mood, and we can never arrive at mathematical certainty. 
We can, however, obtain a kind of statistical confirmation of our 
impressions by comparing them with other people’s. That is why 
translation is most fruitful as an exercise when the first draft is 
corrected in collaboration with some other person or persons. 

The finished product is, I repeat, invariably imperfect. Yet it 
is worth producing for its own sake because it does more to bridge 
the gap between nation and nation than any freer version. And 
it is just as valuable on account of the discipline it supposes. 
Repeated reflection on the details of two languages can lead us 
to a number of general conclusions: we notice, for instance, that 
colloquial English is not so inventive as it used to be, but is going 
through a phase of borrowing from America; we see that French 
is being strongly influenced by both English and American; we 
realize that modern French is invaded by a kind of latter-day 
preciosity, and so on. From these linguistic observations we can 
pass, in some cases, to conclusions about individual and collective 
psychology; I often feel that anthropologists, by making a careful 
comparison between the languages of Dover and Calais, could 
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long ago have discovered truths that they only brought to light 
recently by going all the way to the South Sea islands. On the 
literary level, too, the discipline can be important. The careful 
weighing and measuring of words and the attempt to reproduce 
various styles, although it cannot replace natural gifts, can refine 
those gifts and help to correct that self-centredness which is an 
essential, but often a limiting factor in a writer’s temperament. 
I should even argue that translation, when treated in this way, is 
a craft which develops analytical ability and calls for some creative 
talent and is, in fact, a much better exercise, in many respects, 
than the usual type of literary criticism. 
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Practical Criticism 
in Language Teaching 


RAYMOND WILLIAMS 


PRACTICAL CRITICISM takes its title from a book by Dr I. A. Richards, 
published in 1932, which recorded his experiments in criticism 
with a group of his undergraduate students at Cambridge. The 
experiments had shown conclusively that even among a group of 
advanced students there was a surprising inability to read actual 
pieces of literature adequately. Richards had given out a set of 
twelve poems, without giving the names of their authors. Few of 
the students who received them would have said that ‘Woodbine 
Willie’ (author of Rough Rhymes of a Padre, and one of the authors 
represented) was a better poet than, say, John Donne. But the 
great majority, when they came to read a representative poem of 
each, without the signals of prestige in the names, in fact preferred 
the poem by ‘Woodbine Willie’. Moreover, in reading many of 
the poems, there had been surprising lapses of understanding, and 
many ‘critical judgments’ based on reasoning which could easily 
be shown to be inadequate or irrelevant. It seemed to Richards 
that literary education was failing to develop a capacity for close, 
adequate reading. It was providing fashionable distinctions of 
value, but it was not bringing students to a point where they could 
support these distinctions from their own reading experience. 
The failure was not merely one of education; it reflected a general 
failure of literary criticism. A great deal of published criticism 
seemed to have got very far away from the actual texts of the 
literature it was supposed to be discussing; there was a great deal 
of generalized impression of the effect of a particular work, without 
any demonstration from the work itself as to how this effect was 
produced; there were many distractions—studies of the abstracted 
‘characters’ of the literature, studies of sources and influences, 
passages of the critic’s autobiography. Practical criticism was to 
provide a new emphasis; it was to insist on detailed attention to 
the text, to ‘these words in this order’; it was to insist on critical 
opinions being demonstrated from the text; it was not to supersede 
scholarship, but it was to insist on the relevance of this scholarship 
to the actual facts of the literature in question. 

Now criticism of this kind was not new. One can find it in many 
eighteenth-century critics, and particularly in Johnson. But it had 
been given a new emphasis by the critical work, in the nineteen- 
twenties, of T. S. Eliot. Eliot’s criticism, in books like The Sacred 
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Wood, had these precise qualities of immediacy and relevance. 
Gradually, from these sources, a general movement in practical 
criticism began, led by such critics as F. R. Leavis, William Empson, 
and L. C. Knights. It produced a great deal of valuable work, but 
it was also frequently attacked. Some of these attacks were based 
on a dislike of anything resembling a discipline in criticism, and 
were in reality a kind of special pleading. Other attacks were based 
on actual disagreements about writers, but it was not always 
realized that to disagree with a local judgment did not necessarily 
involve disagreement with the method of criticism used. The most 
weighty attacks were based on a dislike of one of the main tech- 
niques—analysis. It was said, on the one hand, that analysis 
involved a ‘murdering to dissect’; on the other hand, that it broke 
a work of literature into bits and pieces, and neglected judgment 
of the whole. Now one can certainly harm a work of literature by 
bad criticism, but analysis, if it is understood in the sense in which 
the practical critics defined it, is not ‘dissection’, but simply an 
unusually close and detailed reading; it is a process of realizing 
the full substance of the text, by direct and faithful attention to it. 
There is nothing in the ideas of practical criticism which prevents 
attention to the work as a whole; such attention, indeed, is its 
primary aim. But often, if one wishes to demonstrate a feeling 
about a particular work, one can, after having responded to the 
work as a whole, find parts of it which, in a detailed examination, 
adequately reveal the whole method; and the criticism gains emphasis 
from concentration on them, followed by a widening movement 
again to the substance of the whole work. 

It is obvious that I cannot, in my present space, illustrate this 
whole process; for examples, I would refer the reader to T. S. 
Eliot’s essay on Jonson, to F. R. Leavis’s essay on Hard Times in 
The Great Tradition, to L. C. Knights’s How many children had 
Lady Macbeth? (reprinted in Explorations). What I can perhaps 
do here is to illustrate analysis in certain brief examples, in an 
attempt to show what this kind of close reading involves. 

I will begin with four lines of verse: 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod... 


These lines (from Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, III. i.) 
have been much admired, but a criticism which simply expresses 
admiration for the expression of one kind of fear of death does 
the lines less than justice. Consider this substitution: 
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Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To go to cold extinction and to rot; 

This sensible live motion to become 

A nameless clod . 


A criticism which was concerned simply with admiration of the 
‘general effect’ of the passage might report in very similar terms 
on both versions. But analysis is concerned with ‘these words in 
this order’, and will show that the exact expression, as opposed 
to the general sense, of the passage is almost totally lost by the 
substitutions. Live for warm retains the general sense, but it destroys 
the particular effect of the contrast between warm motion and cold 
obstruction. The contrast between motion and obstruction (an almost 
physical sense of the grave) is destroyed by the replacement of the 
latter by extinction, which again carries on the general sense, but 
loses the particular significance. Go for lie destroys the organization 
of sound (. . . to die . . . to lie), and is a verb of movement as opposed 
to rest. Again, nameless for kneaded fits the general sense, but 
loses altogether the particular expression of fear in kneaded, with 
its sense of the reabsorption of the body into the clay. By close 
attention to the words, one does not destroy the passage, but 
realizes its full significance and quality. 


Or take this description of a death, from Dickens’s Hard Times: 


‘The hand soon stopped in the midst of the figures; the light 
that had always been feeble and dim behind the weak trans- 
parency went out; and even Mrs Gradgrind, emerged from 
the shadow in which man walketh and disquieteth himself in 
vain, took upon her the dread solemnity of the sages and 
patriarchs.” 


This comes at the end of a fine scene in the novel, but its particular 
method may well create uneasiness. Is not the passage into ‘biblical’ 
speech simply a rhetorical flourish? One has to read and dis- 
criminate very carefully. One of the phrases is in fact direct 
reminiscence of a biblical phrase (‘Surely every man walketh in a 
vain shew; surely they are disquieted in vain’—Psalm 39), and the 
allusion is a very telling one, and not mere rhetoric, because the 
whole psalm is a perfect comment upon Mrs Gradgrind’s situation 
in life. The continuation of the manner, however, in the dread 
solemnity of the sages and patriarchs must almost certainly be 
judged as a flourish of the usual kind, a use of sonorous phrase 
and familiar rhythm in default of a precise expression. 

My final example must be a brief comparison of two prose 
sentences : 
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‘Then even as the walker turns there is a slackening of the 
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tension, the wooden hearts hesitatingly throb, for there has | 


been a veering of the wind and there is a memory of summer | 


in the frost-shattered night, stars luminous where they had 
been fine cutting-points, the moonlight congealing on the 
agitated twigs.’ 


‘His soul swooned slowly as he heard the snow falling 
faintly through the universe and faintly falling, like the descent 
of their last end, upon all the living and the dead.’ 


Both these sentences need very detailed analysis, and I can only 
indicate certain main points. Both use a very conscious rhythm, 
but whereas the rhythm of the second embodies the experience, 
the rhythm of the first seems simply calculated for effect. The 
difference is easier to demonstrate in the language. The wooden 
hearts (of trees) which hesitatingly throb, the moonlight which 
congeals on the agitated twigs: these uses of language are a straining 
after significance which becomes ludicrous. The very simple 
language of the second sentence, patterned by the assonance, is 
much more effective (although one hesitates over swooned and 
last end). The inversion cf falling faintly is a particular and admirable 
effect. 

I am very conscious of the inadequacy of these indications of 
analysis in practice; a full analysis of any of my four passages 
would, however, have taken my whole space. But I hope they will 
indicate the kind of detailed discussion of the text which is the basis 
of practical criticism. The process is admirably suited for group 
discussion in all kinds of education. But first one must make up 
one’s own mind on the validity of the general method, with refer- 
ence to as many good examples of it as possible. 


(To be continued) 
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Courses avd Summer Schools 
in Britain, 1951 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL’S 1951 Programme of Short Courses and 


‘Summer Schools for teachers of English and educationalists from 


overseas opens on 2 May with a fortnight’s course entitled “Guiding 
Values in Education’, under the Directorship of Mr A. L. 
Hutchinson, County Education Officer for the Isle of Wight. It 


- has been planned so that people from overseas who have as their 


special interest contemporary developments in the philosophy of 


, education may have an opportunity of meeting prominent British 
| educational leaders and exchanging views in group discussion. 


Altogether, between May and mid-September, the programme 
lists seventeen courses on subjects likely to appeal to teachers, 
four of them having a more general appeal. 

Cambridge this summer offers two courses: from 25 June to 


9 July, ‘The Teaching of English Literature in Schools’, which 


will give a general view of the English educational system and a 
particular insight into contemporary methods of teaching English 
literature; and from 17 July to 3 August, ‘Phonetics and Spoken 
English’, which is designed for experienced teachers of English in 


_ schools and training colleges who are anxious to make an intensive 


study of the phonetics, grammar, and idiom of contemporary 
English speech. 

Four Summer Schools for teachers of English are included: at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from 11 July to 1 August; at Ashridge 
College, about thirty miles from London, from 30 July to 21 August; 
at Cardiff, from 20 August to 8 September; and at St. Andrews, 


' from 25 August to 15 September. The programmes for all these 
courses will include lectures on English language, literature, educa- 


tion, and present-day conditions in Britain, as well as regular 
tutorial classes in English language. The course on ‘English 
Language and Literature’ at Liverpool, from 9-30 August, will 
follow a similar pattern. 

For those teachers anxious to make a more intensive study of 
some aspect of English literature, there are, as in 1950, three courses 


_ on ‘Shakespeare’ at Stratford-upon-Avon during July and August; 


Southampton’s course on ‘English Language and Literature’, from 
7-28 August, will concentrate on the literature of the twentieth 
century; while the programme for ‘Modern English Literature’ at 


- Oxford, from 21 August to 11 September, will include lectures by 
_ creative writers, non-academic critics, and members of the English 


Faculties at Oxford and Cambridge, on the novel, poetry, and 
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criticism. Members will meet daily in small groups to analyse 
specimens of the work of writers who have been considered in the 
lectures. 

The teacher whose object during his vacation is to increase his 
knowledge of present-day life in Britain, rather than to follow 
more academic studies, will find courses offered on ‘The West 
Country’ from 5-22 July; on ‘Britain Today’ in Wales from 
1-22 August; on ‘English Life and Language’ at Birmingham from 
14 August to 3 September; and on ‘The Heart of Britain’ in Leeds 
and the Lake District from 23 August to 6 September. During these 
courses members will have opportunities for meeting and talking 
to British people, and visiting some of the best-known parts of 
Britain. 

The cost of these courses, which includes full board and accom- 
modation, varies according to their length, but, generally speaking, 
the fee for a fortnight’s course is £22, and for a three weeks’ course 
£30. 

Three Summer Schools are offered this year by British Univer- 
sities. The University of Birmingham is repeating ‘Shakespeare 
and Elizabethan Drama’ at Stratford-upon-Avon from 7 July to 
18 August, when a detailed study will be made of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama and theatre, with particular reference to Shake- 
speare. The Summer School at the University of Edinburgh from 
25 June to 4 August will be on ‘The Growth of European Civiliza- 
tion’, and will deal with political and social developments, and the 
history of literature and the arts, the emphasis falling on the period 
from the Renaissance to the present day; while the subject of study 
at the University of London from 9 July to 17 August, will be 
‘Literature, the Visual Arts, and Music in Britain Today.’ The 
inclusive fee at Edinburgh and Birmingham is £66, and at London 
£57. 

Teachers may also be interested in the series of short courses 
arranged by the British Council in London on subjects related to 
the Festival of Britain, between the beginning of June and the end 
of August. Each course will last for one week only, and lectures 
will be confined to the morning. The fee for resident members, 
which will include some excursions and visits to concerts or theatres, 
will be £12 10s. Od. Non-resident members will be able to attend 
the lectures only for a fee of £2 per week. 

Further particulars of all these courses may be obtained from 
the local Representative of the British Council, from the Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y.. 
or from The Director, Courses Department, The British Council, 
65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 
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Courses and summer schools for teachers are also organized by 
other bodies, who are always willing to consider applications from 
overseas. A list of such courses is obtainable from the National 
Institute of Adult Education, 35 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1. 


Book Reviews 


OUR LANGUAGE. Simeon Potter. Pelican Books, 1950. 202 pages. 
ls. 6d. 


This book, written by a widely travelled university teacher who is 
an authority on the history of English, has a well chosen title, since 
in a crisp and readable way the author sets out to give a synoptic 
account of the development and chief characteristics of English. 
Although containing only 174 pages of actual text, the book achieves 
its aim so far as this is possible within the limits set, and should 
prove attractive alike to the general reader and to the serious student 
or teacher of English. 

The first five of fourteen short but compact chapters trace the 
development of English to maturity; the remaining nine deal 
successively with sounds and spelling, word creation, the sentence, 
etymology and meaning, authority and usage, slang and dialect, 
names of persons and places, British and American English, and 
tendencies and trends. 

In maintaining a historical perspective and stressing the fact 
that language—a product of the corporate will—is stylistic rather 
than grammatical, the book warns against the pitfalls of pedantry 
and adds point to Jespersen’s dictum that ‘it would be a good thing 
if what might be called a Grammar of Relativity could be every- 
where substituted for the Grammar of Rigidity taught in most 
schools all over the world.’ 

Among many topics touched on are: whether the genius of the 
language cast off grammatical gender or whether specific linguistic 
causes were responsible; the advantages of modern spelling as 
compared with any proposed phonetic system; the growth in 
authority of the reputable handbook; the effect of ‘eye’ pronuncia- 
tion; and the resurgence of the synthetic powers of English. Among 
many questions answered are: why the King James bible is probably 
the greatest prose work in any language; why ‘propaganda’ has so 
seriously deteriorated in meaning; and why ‘contaminated sentence 
patterns’ such as ‘I am friends with him’ are sanctioned by usage. 
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For readers whose appetites are stimulated but not satisfied, 
comprehensive lists for further reading are provided in chapter 
sequence at the end of the book, and there is a useful index. 


DENT’S FIRST ENGLISH BOOK. Walter Ripman. New and revised 
edition. Dent, 1950. 178 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Mr Ripman’s book was first published in 1904. This revised 
version is the twenty-third edition and brings the total number of 
copies issued to over 200,000. In his Preface the author states that 
the book has been found serviceable in many countries, countries 
as widely apart as Sweden and Siam, Chile and China. 

This ‘First Book’ is a rapid and intensive course with enough 
material for two, three, or even four years’ work, depending upon 
the hours available each week. The vocabulary lists about 1,600 
words, probably representing about 1,200 head-words and 400 
forms derived from them. This may not be an excessive number 
for learners whose mother-tongue has many cognates. It will 
impose a heavy burden on learners whose mother-tongue has no 
connexion with English. 

The Simple Present and the interrogative and negative forms 
with the auxiliary do are introduced almost at once. The past 
tenses, here named the Imperfect and Pluperfect, are brought in by 
page fifty. This plan of introducing the maximum of material, in 
vocabulary and grammar, means that there is comparatively little 
repetition of the material in the texts. The verb might, for example, 
occurs only twice in the texts; the form may does not occur at all 
except in a note on verb forms. The teacher evidently has the 
responsibility of seeing that new material is used often enough, 
in oral and written work, to cause the learner to master it. Language- 
course designers today tend to spread out the new material much 
more thinly than Mr Ripman thought necessary half a century 
ago. They think it important to see that there is systematic 
repetition of the new material. Is it fair to the learner to introduce 
hundreds of new words with only one or two occurrences through- 
out the book? This is what happens in this book. 

The subject matter is lively and interesting and there are exercises. 
There is a Phonetic Section with a (rather narrow) transcription of 
all the texts. The author has made gramophone records of most 
of the lessons. 

In schools with a really competent staff of teachers and with 
plenty of hours for English in the time-table, this revised edition 
may well be as useful in future as it evidently has been in the past. 
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